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THE WIND IN THE POPLARS. 





By Louise Morgan Sill. 





Wind, O wind in the poplar trees 
Drowsily swinging, swaying, 
What say you to the child on 
knees, 
What, O wind, are you saying? 
“I say to the weary children, ‘Rest, 
The same I say to birds in the nest.” 
Wise, wise wind from the evening star 
Murmuring low, O brother, 
Tell where the sleeping children are? 
What say you to the mother? 
“I say to the mother, ‘Do not weep. 
God holds thy child, though it wake 
or sleep.’” 


my 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Nineteen women were elected to the 
first Parliament of Finland, and twen- 
ty-five women have just been elected 
to the second. The Finns evidently 
do not think that woman suffrage is 
a failure. 





The Women’s Progressive Associa- 
tion is the name of an organization in 
New South Wales that came into ex- 
istence when the need for a Suffrage 
Association was ended by the granting 
to women of the right to vote. Three 
hundred thousand dollars had been 
voted to increase the salaries of the 
teachers, and the men teachers tried 
to get it all, but the Association, whose 
members are all voters, thought that 
this was not right, and won their point. 





LONDON, Sept. 6.—Secret councils 
respecting the autumn campaign of 
the suffragettes have begun.  Parlia- 
ment will be allowed to assemble 
peacefully, say the militant ones, but 
the demands will be renewed as soon 
as the session has fairly started. At 
headquarters formidable lists of wo- 
men who are ready for “danger duty” 
have been prepared. Several hundred 
names are inclosed, which means that 
all these have pledged themselves to 
be ready to storm cabinet ministers’ 
houses, interrupt meetings, etc., with 
always the possibility of imprison- 


ment. Monster suffrage demonstra- 
tions are being organized in Edin- 
burgh and Manchester, which, it is 


declared, are largely due to the cara- 
van lecturing tours which are arous- 
ing women everywhere. 





A tragedy is about to take place in 
the lives of two people who are mor- 
ganatically married and the happy 
parents of two beautiful children, the 
husband being no less than the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenberg-Schwerin, who 
has been forced by dynastic require- 
ments to sacrifice the wife he loves to 
wed some royal princess who will pro- 
vide a successor tothe throne. Fiction 
could imagine no more harrowing sit- 





uation, for the morganatic wife, 
though of bourgeois birth, is a wo- 
man of much refinement and educa- 
tion, and of irreproachable anteced- 
ents. The grand duke has no brothers, 
and of his uncles one is the consort 
of the Queen of Holland, a second a 
widower and childless, who will not 
hear of marrying again, and a third 
uncle is a bankrupt, boycotted by all 
the courts of Europe. Hence these 
tears. 

This should be an eye-opener to the 
“antis.” Here is an evidence that 
German women need votes. This hap- 
py family would not be wronged and 
scattered if the wives and mothers of 
the German empire had a voice in 
their own government. 





Facing impending exclusion from 
her schools of 1600 children, Boston 
feels the result of the exclusion of 
women from municipal suffrage. The 
mothers of the children are not repre- 
sented in the Boston city government. 





The Australian State of Queensland 
in 1879 began a system of subsidizing 
widows in the care of their children. 
Consular Agent Asbury Caldwell, of 
Brisbane, writes of its further devel- 
opment: 

“The idea has steadily grown, and 
it has been found wiser for the State 
to pension the mother for the care of 
her children than to condemn her to 
such employment as would cause her 
to neglect the children. The follow- 
ing new scale of weekly allowances 
was authorized by the recent Parlia- 
ment, to take effect on May 1, 1908: 


For one child, $1.22; two children, 
$1.10 each; three children, 97 cents 
each; four children, 91 cents each; 


more than four children, a maximum 
of $4.38.” 





We regret to see that King Edward 
is about to visit the King of Belgium, 
whose crue] enslavement of the na- 
tives of Congo, entrusted to his ten- 
der mercies by the European concert 
of powers, has shocked and horrified 
the civilized world. 

How close were the relations of 
Leopold with Edward VII in former 
days is shown by the fact that when 
the Belgian King used to visit Lon- 
don, several times during the course 
of the year, he would invariably put 
up, not at any hotel, but at Marlbor- 
ough House, where a special bed was 
always kept for his use, owing to the 
fact that ordinary beds were too short 
for a man of his extraordinary stat- 
ure. His father, was 
Queen Victoria’s guardian, uncle, men- 
tor and confidant, and was treated by 
her as a father, and throughout the 
vreater part of his life Leopold II 
made a point of writing to his cousin, 
Queen Victoria, regularly once a 
week; in fact, she was the only one 
of his relatives to whose wishes and 
to defer. 


Leopold I, 


advice he was accustomed 


But the scandals of his private life, 


which had become so shameless in 


later years; his unsavory quarrels 
with his daughters, his low associa- 
tions, and his unfriendliness toward 


England in connection with the Con- 
go, all contributed alienate him 
from his English relatives, who have 
participated in the royal boycott to 
which he has been subjected by for- 
eign courts, and there has been no 
interchange of visits between Leopold 
and any of his English kinsfolk since 
Edward VII succeeded to the throne, 
eight years ago. King Edward’s im- 
pending visit to Brussels will there- 
fore be in the nature of a reconcilia- 
tion, and is bound to attract much 
attention, 


to 





The wife of Professor Harry Thurs- 
ton Peck has just been granted a di- 
vorce from him for non-support and 
desertion. The court also awarded 
her the custody of their sixteen-year- 
old daughter. Prof. Peck has been 
one of the most abusive opponents of 
equal rights for women, and went so 
far as to call the arguments for wo- 
man suffrage “the neurotic caterwau- 
lings of feminine hysteria.” He has 
often accused the suffragists of ne- 
glecting their domestic duties. Now 
a court composed wholly of men de- 
clares that Prof. Peck’s own neglect 





of his domestic duties has been so 
great as to entitle his wife to a di- 
vorce and the custody of their young 
daughter. 





Mrs. Humphry Ward is alarmed at 
the progress which the woman suf- 
frage movement is making in England. 
She says, “Unless those who hold that 
the success of the woman suffrage 
movement would bring disaster upon 
England are prepared to take immedi- 
ate and effective action, judgment may 
go by default and our country drift 
toward a momentous revolution, both 
social and political, before it has real- 
ized the dangers involved.” Judgment 
by default after 50 years’ public agita- 
tion sounds absurd. From some quar- 
ters has come the suggestion that a 
referendum be taken in England on 
the subject of votes for women. To 
this proposition Miss Christabel Pank- 
hurst, leader of the militant suffra- 
gists, objects. The plan to enfranchise 
men, she says, was never thus submit- 
ted to popular vote. Moreover, “un- 
necessary delay would be involved in 
dealing with a claim admittedly just.” 

Dr. Hugo Munsterburg, of Harvard, 
who claims to have an _ infallible 
method of distinguishing truth from 
falsehood in the testimony of wit- 
nesses by methods unknown to legal 
proceedings, sees reason to fear that 
our nation is “drying up emotionally.” 
“What would result,” asks the profes- 
sor, “if prohibition should really pro- 
hibit and all inhibition which a mild 
use of beer and wine promise to the 
brain be really lost?” “The outcome,” 
he affiirms, “would be two-fold Certain 
effects of alcohol which serve civiliza- 
tion would be lost, and much more 
harmful substitutions would set in.” 
There is a good deal of nonsense 
taught under the guise of science! 





GEN. BOOTH FOR EQUAL RIGHTS. 





Before leaving England a few days 
ago for his tour in South Africa, Gen- 
eral Booth prepared a message 
the rank and file of the Salvation 
Army on woman's work and influence. 

He directed that this message 
should be read in all of the Army's 
places of worship throughout the 
country, and that the officer in charge 
should read it straight through with- 
out making any comment. 

According to the directions of the 
venerable commander-in-chief, the 
message was read on Aug. 23: 


to 


The General’s Message. 
My feelings and opinions with re- 
spect to woman generally are known 


throughout the world. My standard 
on this subject is ever before you, 
and I want the entire army to em- 


brace it, 

First and foremost, I insist on 
woman's equality. Every officer and 
soldier should hold to it that woman 
is as important, as valuable, as cap- 
able, and as necessary to the progress 
and happiness of the wor!d as man. 

Unfortunately a large number of 
people of every class think otherwise. 
They still cling to the notion of by- 
gone ages—that, as a being, woman 
is inferior to man. 

To many she is little more than a 
plaything for their leisure hours. To 
others she is like a piece of property, 
a slave in everything but name. Oft- 
times she is treated with less consid- 
eration as to health and comfort than 
the horses that run in omnibuses or 
beasts that are fattening for slaughter. 

The Army’s Work. 

Now the Salvation Army has done 
and is doing something to combat 
these hideous and heathen notions. 

To begin with, the Army has main- 
tained that the sexes are equal alike 
in birth; alike equal in the value of 
the soul and the capacity for joy and 
sorrow; alike equal before God, and 
in the love of the Heavenly Father; 
alike equal in their share in the re- 
demption of Jesus Christ; alike equal 
in responsibility for spreading salva- 
tion and extending the Kingdom of 
God; alike equal in accountability at 
the judgment day; alike equal as citi- 
zens of the Celestial City; and alike 
equal in capacity for the employments 
and enjoyments of the eternity to 
come. 

I do not say that every individual 
faculty in woman is equal to the cor- 
responding faculty in man, any more 
than I would say that each particular 
capacity possessed by man is equal to 





the same in woman. They differ both 
in character and degree. But where 
one is weaker the other is stronger. 

For example, in the power of will, 
and in the possession of physical 
force, the man will be often found to 
excel the woman. On the other hand, 
in quickness of perception, in powers 
of endurance, and in strength of love 
(the quality in us which is most God- 
like), woman is generally the superior 
of man. 

Taken as a whole, therefore, I say 
that woman is equal to man in the 
value of her gifts and the extent of 
her influence; and I maintain that if 
she be given a fair chance she will 
prove it to be so. 


Precept and Practice. 


Now I want you to think over and 
accept this truth. Nay, more, I would 
have us all stand to it and show it 
forth to the world by our own treat- 
ment of the women comrades. Above 
all, let us teach it both in theory and 
in practice to the young people around 
us. 

Let the boy be taught from his earl- 
iest infancy that his sister is as good 
as he is in all that is important to 
life, except, perhaps, in the physical 
force, which he possesses in common 
with the brute beasts. 

Let the girl be made to feel that 
her value to God and man is as high 
as it would have been had she been 
a boy. 

Let the grown-up people set before 
the children and the young people a 
constant and living example of that 
gentleness and kindness which was 
ever manifested by our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Whether married or single let every 
man treat the women with whom he is 


acquainted with respect, with patience | 


and with care. 

Every man to whom has been en- 
trusted a wife must—and will if he 
has any proper sense of manliness in 
him—champion her interests, fight her 
battles, watch over her soul, and even 
die, if need be, as Christ died, on her 
behalf. 

Let us then determine to pay wom- 
an more regard in the position as- 
signed to her by the providence of 
God, as a wife, as a mother, as a 
daughter, and as a comrade in the sal- 
vation war.—Your affectionate Gen- 
eral, WILLIAM BOOTH. 

The London Daily Chronicie says: 

“It is not surprising that General 
Booth should champion the claims of 
women in view of the example of his 
own family. In the late Mrs. Booth 
and in his brilliant daughters and 
daughter-in-law the General has found 
able helpers in the great task of or- 
ganizing and giving life to the many 
phases of Salvation Army work, not 
in England alone, but in all parts of 
the world.” 





VICTORY FOR FREE SPEECH. 


The Socialists of Los Angeles have 
won a decisive victory for free speech. 
It has hitherto been necessary to ob- 
tain from the Police Commission per- 
mission to speak in the public parks 
or on the streets of the city. This 
permission has been almost uniform- 


ly refused to the Socialists. Exas- 
perated by constant discrimination 


against them and determined to test 
the validity of the ordinance, a con- 
siderable number of them deliberate- 
ly violated the law, and were prompt- 
ly clapped into jail. Among the thir- 
ty forty prisoners were several 
women, including Mrs. Cloudesley 
Johns, the former Countess Point- 
kowski. The Englishman is 
rather amused when a feminine radi- 
cal goes behind the bars, but such « 
sight offends the chivalric westerncr 
to the quick. Public sentiment was 
outraged. A strong religious orgari- 
zation took up the cause and demand- 
ed the repeal of the ordinance. The 
disgraceful condition of the jail was 
made public. Some of the newspa- 
pers trained their guns on the private 
life of a member of the City Coun- 
cil. The fire was too hot for the city 
fathers; they repealed the ordinance 
and set the prisoners free. Tne hot 
water that has bubbled out of this 
Socialist teapot has been a good uing 
for Los Angeles. It has properly 
scalded the undemocratic partiality of 
the Police Commission. It will doubt- 
less wash out the city jail. It will 
keep municipal officials in wholesome 
apprehension lest their soiled itinen 
receive a public cleansing. Above all, 
it has preserved the right of free 
speech.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


or 


stolid 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. J. M. Barrie, wife of the author, 
is an expert motorist, owning and 
driving three cars. She takes long 
tours about the country with her hus- 
band, and always manages the ma- 
chine. 


Mrs. H. P. Gates has just been 
elected one of the six aldermen of 
the town of Magee, Tenn. She has 


been active in the cause of education, 
and to aid in her work she announced 
herself as a candidate for alderman. 
She made a very aggressive campaign. 

Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, the .Wash- 
ington lawyer, has returned to her 
home after participating as a delegate 
in the peace congress recently held In 
London. That was the largest con- 
gress ever held by the peace union, 
and great progress was made, says 
Mrs. Lockwood, inasmuch as it was 
recognized by the British government. 


Miss Marianne Dale writes to an 
English paper: “It may interest your 
readers to know that when I was in- 
troduced to the Sultan of Zanzibar last 
Friday, he immediately noticed my 
badge, ‘Votes for Women,’ and he said 
in perfect English, ‘I approve of votes 
for women, and I hope you will get 
them. I think women ought to have 
equal rights with men.’ ” 


Mrs. Mary Leigh and Miss Edith 
New, the women who broke two panes 
of glass in Mr. Asquith’s window, have 
just finished the two months’ impris- 
onment at hard labor to which they 
were condemned for the offence. On 
their release they were received at the 
prison gate by a crowd of five hundred 
sympathizers, and borne off in triumph 
to take part in an enthusiastic cele- 
bration. 


Mrs. Louise Waterman Carpenter, of 
Brookline, Mass., was one hundred and 
two years of age on Aug. 26. She was 
born in Warwick, R. 1., and a direct 
descendant of Roger Williams. She is 
in good health and suffers little from 
the infirmities usually attendant upon 
old age. Not until three years ago did 
she wear glasses. Twin sisters of hers, 
Mrs. Isabel W. Coburn and Mrs. Cath- 
erine W. Colegrove, aged eighty-nine, 
live in Worcester, Mass. 


Miss Mary E. Cheek of Toboso, O., 
was the guest of Miss Nellie Sniff of 
Iairmont avenue during the State con- 
vention of rural carriers held duar- 
ing the past week. Miss Cheek served 
as one of the delegates from Licking 
county and has the distinction of be- 
ing the only regularl; appointed wom- 
an rural mail carrier in that State. 
She has served in this capacity for the 
past six years and is a great favorite 
with her patrons. 


Miss Jessie E. Catton, who was ma- 
tron and superintendent of the train- 
ing schoo] of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Hospital, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of that institution. For this 
responsible and advanced work, given 
only occasionally to women, Miss Cat- 
ton has been preparing herself dur- 
ing the past year by taking a course 
in hospital economics at Columbia 
University and studying the methods 
of the larger New York and Chicago 
hospitals. 


Miss Annie S. Peck of Providence, 
R. I., went to Peru early this summer 
to make another atempt to reach the 
summit of Mount Huascaran, which 
she believed to be the highest peak in 
the Western Hemisphere. On an 
earlier trial she was compelled to give 
up the attempt after reaching a height 
of 17,500 feet, owing to the cowardice 
of her guides. On Aug. 14, as we have 
already noted, accompanied by two 
Alpine guides, she reached an altitude 
of 25,000 feet. The climb involved 
great hardship and the sickness of one 
of the guides prevented the party from 
going on and reaching the summit of 
the peak. Miss Peck began her meun- 
tain climbing in 1895, when she scaled 
the Matterhorn. She ascended Mount 
Sorata, in Bolivia, reaching a height of 
20,500 feet. 
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CAUSES OF OREGON DEFEAT. 


Letters have been  industriously 
mailed to leading eastern papers re- 
cently calling attention to the in- 
creased majorities against woman suf- 
frage of 1906 and 1908 in Oregon, and 
claiming this as an evidence of retro- 
gression. But these increased majori- 
ties were accompanied by a surprising 


increase of the votes in its favor, 
viz., in 1884, suffrage polled only 
11,223 affirmative votes; in 1900 


26,265; in 1906, 36,580; in 1908, 36,858. 
Do figures spell a decline in 
woman suffrage sentiment? Mrs. 
Duniway ascribes an influx of unen- 
lightened population as one of the 
causes of the increased adverse vote, | 

{ 


these 





this she is undoubtedly cor- 
But in Oregon, as in Massachu- 


and in 
rect, 
setts, California, Washington and 
elsewhere, our main opponents are | 
not Mr. Foxcroft or Mr. Saunders, or 
the few estimable remonstrants, but 
the organized liquor interests of these 
States. 

The confidential circular issued by 
the opponents in Oregon in 1906 was 
as follows. It was copied verbatim 
from the circular, a few of which were 
mailed to us by men who resented | 
this their For | 
its authenticity and I hold 
myself personally responsible: 


appeal to inierests. 


accuracy 


Circular. 


Brewers and Wholesale Liquor Deal- 
ers’ Association of Oregon, Mun- 
eger’s Oftice 413-4-5 McKay 
Building, Portland, May 21, 1906: 

Dear Sir—Two laws are to be voted 
on at the election June 4 which are 
of vital importance to every liquor 
merchant in Oregon withotit excep- 
tion. The first is woman suffrage; the 
second is the amendment to the local 





option law. 


time on both these 
as the amendment to the jocal option 
law is concerned they have proposed 
the amendment, defended its title oue- 
cessfully in the supreme court, and 
put it on the ballot. But, being few 
in number, they cannot by themselves 
pass the local option amendment cr 
defeat woman suffrage. That part of 
the work is up to the retailers. We 
write this letter to earnestly ask you 
to help. It will take 50,000 votes to 
pass the amendment to the local 
option law. There are 2000 retailers 
in Oregon. That means that every re- 
tailer must himsclf bring in 25 votes 


on election day. Every retailer can 
get 25 votes. Besides his employes 
he has his grocer his butcher, his 


landlord, his laundry man and «very 

person he does business with. it | 
every man in the business will do this 
we will win. We enclose 25 ballot 

tickets, showing how these two laws 
will appear on the ballot, aud how to 
vote. We also enclose a postal card 
addressed to this association. If vou 
will personally take 25 friendly votes 
to the polls on election day and give 
each one a ticket showing how to vote, 
please mail the postal card beck to 
us at once. You need not sign the 
ecard. Every card has a number, and 
we will know who sent it in. Let us 
all pull together and let us all work 

Let us each get 25 votes. Yours very 
respectfully, 


Brewers and Wholesale Liquor Deal- 
ers’ Association. : 

With this circular letter was en- 
closed a postal card for reply, ad- 
dressed to the above. On the other 
side of the card is printed: 

“Dear Sir—I will attend to it—25 


times. Yours truly,” and instead of a 


name a number is affixed as signa- 
ture. 
These 2000 retailers, it must be re- 


The members of this as- | 
sociation have worked hard for a long | 
matters. So far} 





membered, customers of 
Wholesale 


for money and supplies, who'! 


are the 


dependent 


Association, 
upon it 
cannot with incur its dis- 
This organization, made in 


rolled up 


impunity 
pleasure. 
1906 and perfected in 1908 
the adverse majorities. The suffragists 
of Oregon had little money or outsid: 
which to bring out their 
votes. No wonder 
ashamed of their 
H. B. B. 


with 
widely 


help 
seattered 
our opponents are 


allies! 





ANTI-SUFFRAGE CANDOR. 

Mr. Charles R. Saunders makes the 
suprising assertion that the fact of a 
larger vote being cast against woman 
suffrage in Oregon in 1906 and 1908 





than in 1900 “is due largely to the 
work of the women of Oregon op- 
posed to woman suffrage, who were 
unorganized in 1900 when the clause 
came within 2137 votes of carrying 
the State.” Before the election of 
1900, the Oregon Association Op- 
posed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women was already or- 
ganized, and was in the field protest- 
ing with all its might. Its appeals 
are on record in the files of the Ore- 
gon papers published during that 
year’s campaign. Yet the vote in 1900 
stood 26,265 yeas to 28,402 nays. At 
the election in Oregon in 1884, with 
no anti suffrage association in the 
field, it stood 11,223 yeas to 28,176 
nays—more than two to one against 
us. The amendment got a much 
smaller proportion of the votes before 
the Anti-Suffrage Association was 
formed than it has received at any 
election since. Whatever influences 
the fluctuations of the Oregon vote, 
the Anti association seems to have 
very little to do with it. 

Mr. Saunders has had much to say 
about “the peculiar lack of candor 
characteristic of suffragists.” Will he 
explain how he came to assert that 
the Oregon anti-suffragists “‘were un- 
organized in 1900"°—a statement di- 
rectly contrary to fact? 

A. S. B. 





THE MILITANT ENGLISHWOMEN. 





With all respect for our friend, 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, the junior 
editor of the Woman's Journal must 
entirely dissent from the view of the 
“militant” English suffragists that she 
expressed in our columns last week. 
Mrs. Mead has the cause of peace and 
arbitration more deeply at heart than 
anything else in the world, and when 
the agitation for equal suffrage takes 
the form of interrupting the speech 
of a cabinet minister at a peace meet- 
ing, it naturally strikes her as an out- 
who are more interest- 
par- 


rage. Women 


ed in the success of the Liberal 
ty than in 
equal suffrage of course take the same 
the means adopted 
by the “suffragettes” to make the lives 
of Liberal ministers unhappy, and es- 
pecially. of the fifteen defeats which 
they have helped to inflict upon Liber- 
al candidates for Parliament at 
cessive by-elections. 


the speedy carrying of 


view of various 


suc- 


In the early stages of these novel 
methods, the present writer read the 
them with considerable 
doubt and concern. Put. as the strug- 
gle has developed, has become 
convinced that the “militant” 
are conducting a masterly campaign, 
under very generalship. Every 
detail may the 
main tactics we believe to be as wise 
are and we 
watching the progress of affairs with 
great interest, admiration and delight. 

These methods are so different from 
what would America that 
American suffragists are much divid- 
ed in regard to them, and the 
jority are still secandalized, 
as almost all were at first. the 
editors of the Woman's are 
divided as to the wisdom of such tac- 
Time 


reports of 


she 


women 


able 
not be judicious, but 


as they fearless; are 


answer in 


ma- 
probably 
Even 
Journal 


will show. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Mead should re 
member that the Liberal cabinet min- 
isters could at them- 
selves from all further trouble at the 
hands of the suffragists by simply al- 
lowing a measure now pending to 
come up for a final vote—a measure 
which its second 
the 


tics. 


once relieve 


passed 
present House of Commons by a 


majority of three to one, and which 
has always had a majority of the 
House in favor of it for the last fif- 
teen years. The obstructive tactics 


of a small minority of opponents have 
been allowed to delay it altogether too 
long. Women 
times persuaded to postpone the claim 
for their 


have been so 


enfranchisement to 
that it is 


every 
other good object refresh- 
ing to see them now refusing to post- 
pone it to any other consideration. 
They know they can help peace, tem- 
and all other good 
more effectively when they have the 
ballot. A. S. B. 


OBSERVATIONS IN NEW ZEALAND 


perance causes 


fleet 
had 
a chance to find out something at first 


The officers of the American 
on its visit to New Zealand have 


hand about the workings of woman 
suffrage there. Several prominent 
men, who have been jnterviewed on 


the subject, agree in their account of 
the results. 

Sir Joseph Ward, the Prime Minis- 
ter. says that since 1893, when equal 
suffrage was granted, the number of 
women voting has increased at each 
triennial Parliamentary election. In 
1893, 90,290 women voted; in 1896, 


P ! 
reading in 
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108,783; in 1899, 119,550; in 1902, 
138,565; and in 1905, 175,046. Sir 
Joseph adds, “The women secured 
the franchise by a majority of only 
two votes. Today it is doubtful if in 
the whole House there would be two 
members to oppose it.” 

The Chief Justice, Sir Robert Stout, 
said: “It has been beneficial. It has 
interested women in questions of 
State, and it is difficult to estimate its 
educative influence.” 

G. W. Russell, chairman of the 
Board of Governors of Canterbury 
College, also emphasizes its educative 
effect upon the women. He adds: 
“Prior to woman's franchise, the dis- 


tinctive feature of our politics was 
finance. Legislative proposals were 
regarded almost entirely from the 


point of view of (1) what would they 
cost? and (2) what would be their 
effect from a commercial standpoint? 
The woman’s view is not pounds or 
pence, but her home, her family. In 
order to win her vote, the politicians 
had to look at matters from her point 
of view. Her ideal was not merely 
money, but happy homes, and a fair 
chance in life for her husband and 
family.” 

The Hon. George Foulds, Minister 
of Education and Public Health, said: 
“Without being revolutionary, the wo- 
men's influence has been on the side 
of progress and clean government.” 

Mrs. K. A. Sheppard, a leading New 


| Zealand woman, said: “Today a young 


New Zealander in his teens no longer 
regards his mother as belonging to a 
sex that must be kept within a pre- 
That the lads and 
democracy should 
have their whole conception of the 
rights of humanity broadened, is in 
itself an incalculable benefit.” 
A. S. B. 


CURRENT MATTERS OF 
INTEREST. 


scribed sphere. 


young men of a 


To suffragists who have watched 
the growth of the movement for the 
enfranchisement of nothing 
is more encouraging than the support 
at unexpected times and 
their sensible, sane and short-haired 

carry 
circles, 


women, 
places of 


brothers—men whose 
weight in their 
academic, church, politi- 
The greatest the 
adoption of woman suffrage is not, as 
the indif- 
the 
strong a 


opinions 
respective 

business or 
eal. obstacle to 
asserted, 
women, but 
tion—perhaps that is 
word—the obstinate disinclination on 


is so frequently 
ference of opposi- 


too 


the part of men to the extension of 
suffrage, except where it may be used 
to redound to the and 
of their political is only 
through the consent and votes of men 
that women can obtain the ballot, and 
that fact should be kept in mind. 

The of President Eliot, of 
Harvard University, regarding muni- 
cipal suffrage for women 


power glory 


parties. It 


words 


tax-payers, 


were quoted in these columns last 
week. When in Seattle, Washington, 
last month, Judge Alton B. Parker, 


Democratic candidate for President in 
1904, declared himself in favor of wo- 
man suffrage. In conversation with a 
the cloe of 
his public address in support of Bry- 
Judge 
ported to have said: 
“Do I believe in women's suffrage? 
I can truthfully say that I do, and 
most heartily. Furthermore, I believe 
if the women of this country stand 
together they can get it. I am glad to 
see a campaign of this nature going 
on in your glorious State and I sin- 
cerely trust that the women who are 


delegation of women at 


an’s candidacy, Parker is re- 


many | behind this work will win and get 


the suffrage for which they are so 
bravely striving.” 
A prophecy of victory for the Eng- 


lish “suffragettes” is made by Rev. 
Samuel McComb, D. D., one of the 
invited speakers at the recent Pan- 
Anglican Congress in London. In an 
article contributed to the Boston 
Transcript of Sept. 5, Dr. MeComb 


gives some impressions gathered dur- 
ing two busy months concerning so- 
cial and religious questions unpermost 
in England. 

Passing from things religious, I 
found that in the political realm the 
great question of the hour is, Shall 
or shall not women vote for members 
ot Parliament? While in London I 
witnessed what John Knox would 
have called “the monstrous regiment 
of women" on the occasion of the 
great Hyde Park demonstration. Titled 
ladies, nurses in their very attractive 
official garb, sweet girl graduates in 
gown and mortar board tea room 
waitresses, charwomen, seamstresses, 
factory and mill hands—all walked in 
sweet harmony together, social dis- 
tinctions for the moment at least ut- 


He says in part: 





terly abolished. There must have been 
tens of thousands of women proces- 
sionists, not to speak of a countless 
host of sympathizers. Curiously 
enough, many women sympathize with 
the movement who are unwilling or 
unable to declare themselves openly. 
A didactic Scotchman whom I met 
during a railroad journey north said 
to me, with a plaintive shake of his 
head: “I dinna like yon suffragette 
business. It’s no so much a demand 
for political power as a revolt of the 
women. I tell you, sir, it’s a sex war 
and nae guid will come oot o’ it.” 
Whether the worthy Scot’s theory be 
sound or not, we may be sure of the 
eventuai victory of the suffragettes. 
In England ali social changes come 
about through the courage of a few 
wellborn persons, who go to prison 
for their principles. Then people be- 


gin to think that to herd highly cul- 


tivated and personally upright men 
and women with criminals does not 
tend to respect for the law. Then the 
grievance is inquired into, and a com- 
promise is effected. The compromise 
holds until some fresh emergency in 
a social evolution makes it impossible, 
and thus the work of reform goes on. 


What with the articles by Ellis 
Meredith and Edith Abbott in the At- 
lantic Monthly, the excellent reports 
in the Daily Transcript by Mrs. Ida 
H. Harper of the International Wo- 
man Suffrage Council, the Finland 
election, ete., the symposium in the 
Sunday Globe of Aug. 9, on “Would 
Woman Suffrage Benefit the Male 
Citizen?” and the communications 
pro and con in the daily Herald, Bos- 
ton is on the way to become more in- 
terested and better informed concern- 
ing the woman suffrage question. 

The magazine section of the Seattle 
(Wash.) Sunday Times, Aug. 23, was 
edited by the College Suffrage Club 
and the King County Political Equali- 
ty Club. The original work includes 
an account of how Washington 
men suffrage, reminiscences of 
women who sat on territorial juries, 
and the young women 
who carried a suffrage banner up Mt. 
Rainier. There portraits of 
Seattle who have voted and 
Gf others who hope to vote, and some 
striking illustrations. Prominent 
women the question “What 
would you do if you mayor?” 
with words that show how widely the 
matters differ in which men and wo- 
interested. A clean 
wide streets, honest elections, 
apparatus, public 
baths, parks and playgrounds and pre- 
vention of unnecessary noise are some 


wo- 
lost 
story of four 
are 


women 


answer 
were 


men are most 
city, 


smoke consuming 


of the things these women would try 
to bring about if they had the power 
of the One would the 
street-car steps made lower so that 
women and children could get on and 
off comfortably. 
the awnings raised so as not to bump 
her hat and another would “have the 
made so as not the 
baby carriage twice in every block.” 
What man would ever think of that? 
Most significant of all this 
the far Northwest is the 
nouncement that some woman 
territcrial days will ask to 
register and that on election day some 
woman will offer her vote. If they are 
refused, a test case will be made and 
carried through the courts on the 
ground that the territorial laws grant- 
ing suffrage to women in the State of 
Washington have never been repealed. 
F. M. A. 


mayor. have 


Another would have 


streets to jolt 


grist 
from an- 
who 


voted in 





SOUTHERN PRESS WOMEN. 

Miss Helen Pitkin editor 
for several years of the department 
“In Feminine Fields” in the New Ov- 
leans Sunday Times-Democrat. 
Miss Pitkin 
the summer in New England. 

Miss Mattie B. 
Rouge (La.) 
fied with the best 


has been 


As is 


her custom is spending 


McGrath, of the 

Truth, is 
literary, social and 
philanthropic interests in her city. 
Mrs. K. C, the staff of 
the Baton Rouge State, contributes to 
other papers, and edits “The Messen- 
ger,” a local church monthly. 

Mrs. Edith 
column, “Just as | Hapnened,” in the 
Shreveport (La.) Times and edits the 
children’s page. 
founders of the Hypatia Club, one of 
the most 
Shreveport. 


Ltaton identi- 


Saxon is on 


B. Bailie writes a daily 


She was among the 


progressive societies in 


Mrs. Letitia S. Fitzpatrick is con- 
nected with the Evening News, El 


Paso, Texas, and is editor of the Wo- 
man’s Civic Magazine 
lished there. 

Miss M. B. Fenwick is editor of The 
Passing Show, San Antonio Tex., to 


League pub- 





which the Woman's Journal is fre- 
quently indebted for news of value. 

The handsomest publication in the 
South, the “Sketch Book,” is edited 
and published by Mrs. Bernie Bab- 
cock, Little Rock, Ark. This ambi- 
tious magazine was started by Mrs. 
Babcock two years ago and is issued 
quarterly. Herself the author of sev- 
eral books of fiction, she aims to de- 
velop through the “Sketch Book” a 
native Arkansas literature. 





F. M. A. 
THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL. 
Mrs. Ida H. Harper writes from 
Geneva: 


Some twenty International Conven- 
tions have already been held in 
Switzerland this summer. Under 
these circumstances it is not surpris- 
ing that Geneva shows no signs of 
excitement even at the prospect of 
the coming International Council of 
Women. 

The International Council of Wo- 
men comes to Geneva in response to 
the cordial invitation of the National 
Council of Switzerland, an organiza- 
tion of many thousand women. It has 
nine branches in Geneva alone, and 
representatives of these have united 
in a committee of arrangements which 
has worked so effectiv*ly that a very 
interesting time is assured. 

The most significant feature in con- 
nection with the meeting is the almost 
unprecedented action of the govern- 
ment in granting the use of the fine 
assembly room in the Hotel de Ville 
for the use of the council. This privi- 
lege was never before accorded to a 
convention in Geneva, except in the 
one especially important instance 
when the International Red Cross 
celebrated here the anniversary of its 
founding in this city. The Hotel de 
Ville is one of the most notable build- 
ings in Switzerland, so the granting 
of the beautiful and exclusive assem- 
bly hall for these meetings is the 
greatest honor that could be shown 
to the international council. 

But the government of the State 
and city does not confine its cour- 
tesies merely to providing a place for 
the convention; in its official capacity 
it extends its social hospitality to the 
delegates and to the Swiss National 
Council of Women. On the evening 
of Sept. 5 it gave a reception in the 
banquet hall and garden of Palais 
Eynard, and has issued about 500 in- 
vitations to the most prominent men 
and women of Geneva to meet the 
guests of honor. 

A feature of the evening was the 
wonderful rondes d’enfants, the fancy 
dances for children’ invented’ by 
Jacques Dalcroze. They are of an 
almost endless variety, are accompan- 
ied by songs and have attracted wide 
attention, people coming from all 
parts of Europe to learn how to teach 
them. Just now a woman is here 
from the United States preparing to 
introduce the dances in that country. 

The council is a working body, and 
the diversions of society will be only 
a little relaxation between the busi- 
ness sessions. These will begin on 
Aug. 31, with the special meetings of 
the eight standing committees—peace 
and arbitration, suffrage and rights of 
citizenship, legal position of women, 
white slave traffic, races and nationali- 
ties, press finance, revision of consti- 
tution, 


The chairmen of the first two are 
American women—Mrs. Mav Wright 
Sewall and the Rev. Anna H. Shaw; 


Baroness Olga von Beschwitz of Ger- 
many is at the head of the third; 
Mme. Avril de Sainte-Croix of France 
of the fourth. Mrs. Willoughby Cum- 
mings of Canada is chairman of the 
press committee, which issues month- 
ly bulletins of the work of national 
councils in all parts of the world. 

It is rumored, by the way, that the 
delegates from Canada are coming to 
this congress with the intention of 
making a change in the title of one of 
these committees —eliminating the 
word “suffrage,” leaving only the 
“rights of citizenship.” It is impos- 
sible to tell how many delegates they 
may have secured to favor this prop- 
osition, but it is safe to say that it will 


have to be carried over the dead 
bedies of those from the United 
States. 

The chairman of this committee, 
Miss Shaw, is president of the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Association. 
Among the delegates and alternates 
are Mrs. Florence Kelley, vice-presi- 


dent of this association and secretary 
of the National Consumers’ League; 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, president 
of the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance; Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 
president of the Massachusetts State 
Suffrage Association and an officer in 
the National Peace Society; Mrs. 
Pauline Steinem, vice-president of the 
Ohio State Suffrage Association and 
member of the Toledo School Board. 
Officiallv, thus far, it might be sup- 
posed that Chairman Shaw would be 
well sustained in any necessary de- 
fence of suffrage. 

Other American delegates and alter- 
nates are Mrs. Coonley Ward, for 
many years president of the Chicago 


Woman's Club; Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Grannis. president of the National 
Christian Purity Alliance; Mrs. Mary 


the 
Wo- 


Church 
National 


Terrell, ex-president of 
Association of Colored 
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men and member of the District of | feature was the almost unprecedented 


Columbia School Board; Mrs. Kate 
Waller Burrett, president of the Flor- 
ence Crittenden Mission and _ vice- 
president of the United States national 
council; Mrs. Samuel Jones, widow 
of Toledo’s famous mayor; Mrs. Hen- 
ry Risenberg of the Indianapolis lo- 
cal council; Mrs. Josie Nelson, treas- 
urer of the United States council; 
Miss Bina M. West, an officer of the 
Ladies of the Maccabees, and the 
present writer. All of these represen- 
tatives are keen woman suffragists, 
with possibly one exception. 

The general scheme of the organi- 
zation provides that in each country 
societies of all kinds, educational, 
philanthropic, temperance, religious, 
political, shall unite in a_ national 
council, and the national bodies shall 
form the international. The consti- 
tution declares that “the council is 
organized in the interest of no one 
propaganda and no auxiliary shall be 
interfered with in respect to its com- 
plete organic unity, independence or 
methods of work.” 

Twenty-one countries are now band- 
ed together and will be represented 
here by delegates. Since the meet- 
ing in 1906 two more nations have 
knocked at the door, and at this Gene- 
va meeting Bulgaria and Greece will 
be received into the great sisterhood. 
All the countries in Europe will then 
be enrolled except Russia and Tur- 
key, and the former will have honor- 
ary representatives, but it is impos- 
sible at present to effect a formal or- 
ganization there. 

Sach country is entitled to seven 
delegates and seven alternates. This 
is the only fair arrangement, but on 
closer analysis it will be found that 
Great Britain has an immense advan- 
tage, for in addition to her own sev- 
elu votes she can count positively on 
seven from Canada, seven from Aus- 
tralia and seven from New Zealand. 
When South Africa comes in, as it 
will before long, the number will be 
increased to thirty-two. 

To overcome this vote a hard and 
fast alliance among five countries 
would be necessary, and this is not 
possible, although the United States, 
having the confidence and friendship 
of all, can usually obtain support for 
any specially desired measure. The 
bearing of this English vote on the 
next election for president must be 
considered. 

Great Britain has held the _ presi- 
dency fifteen out of the twenty years, 
since the organization of the council. 
Mrs. Fawcett was the first elected, she 
was followed by the Countess of Aber- 
deen, Mrs. May Wright Sewall of the 
United States was the third and then 
Lady Aberdeen was re-elected. The 
constitution forbids two consecutive 
terms, but an amendment is to be vot- 
ed on at this meeting saying: “Shall 
not serve more than two consecutive 
terms.” 

As the election is for five years, this 
will allow ten years in office. 

The office must be filled by one who 
can speak and understand well the 
three official languages of the coun- 
cil, English, German and French, and 
who can also bear her own expenses 
on the various journeys necessary, as 
well as to pay for a considerable part 
of the secretarial work. 

In preparing the program for the 
public meetings, we are told, great 
care was taken to select fopics that 
would arouse no controversy, and it 
certainly was rewarded with success. 
The subjects for the two largest meet- | 
ings, at which the international presi- 
dent will make the opening address 
and the presidents of all the councils | 
will take part in the symposium, are 
“Public Health” and “Educational In- 
formation and Employment Bureaus 
for Young People on Leaving School.” 
The latter, the program says, will be 
followed by discussion. 

-The Swiss ladies declare that un- 
less there can be placards announc- 
ing that the “public health” meeting 
won't mention tuberculosis the speak- 
ers will address empty benches, for 
the people can't stand any more on 
that subject. 

The American delegates have estab- 
lished their headquarters at Grand 
Hotel de la Metropole. Lady Aber- 
deen and her suite are at Grand Ho- 
tel de Beau Rivage. Both are “grand,” 
both have “views;" both are the “best 
ever;” honors are even. This is a 
bad time to make rates; the council 
should have met when the season was 
beginning to wane and the hotel keep- 
ers were commencing to take in sail. 
Still we cannot complain that the 
charges are extortionate, and _ the 
Americans bought return tickets be- 
fore leaving home. 


IDA HUSTED HARPER. 








INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL NOTES. 


The International Council of Women 
has just held an executive meeting in 
Geneva. Switzerland is a _ favorite 
place for International Congresses of 
all kinds, and twenty have been held 
there this summer. 

The International Council of Women 
came to Geneva in response to the 
cordial invitation of the National 
Council of Switzerland, an organiza- 
tion of many thousand. women. It 
has nine branches in Geneva alone 
and representatives of these united 
in a committee of arrangements which 





did effective work. A very significant 


action of the government in granting 
the use of the fine assembly room in 
the Hotel de Ville, or City Hall, for 
the meetings of the Council. This 
privilege has never before been ac- 
corded to a convention, except in the 


one especially important instance 
when the International Red Cross 
celebrated the anniversary of its 


founding in Geneva. 

But the government of State and 
city does not confine its courtesies 
merely to providing a place for the 
convention. In its official capacity it 
extended its social hospitality to the 
delegates and to the Swiss National 
Council of Women. On the evening of 
September 5 it gave a large reception 
in the banquet hall and garden of Pa- 
lais Eynard, and issued about 500 in- 
vitations to the most prominent men 
and women of Geneva to meet the 
guests of honor. A principal feature 
of the evening was the wonderful 
“rondes d’enfants,’ the fancy dances 
for children invented by Jacques Dal- 
croze. They are of an almost endless 
variety, are accompanied by songs 
and have attracted wide attention, 
people coming from all parts of Eu- 
rope to learn how to teach them. Just 
now a woman is in Geneva from the 
United States, preparing to introduce 
the dances there. 

Musical performances of various 
kinds were a part of the social enter- 
tainment, and there were handsome 
garden parties at chateaus on the 
picturesque hillsides overlooking Lake 
Geneva. One of special interest was 
given at Campagne de I'Imperatrice, 
once the home of the Empress Jose- 
phine. Gentlemen from official life, 
the universities, ete., were invited to 
all these social affairs. 

The Council is a working body and 
the diversions of society were only a 
little relaxation between the business 
sessious. These began on August 31. 
With the special meetings of the eight 
standing committees—Peace and Ar- 
bitration, Suffrage and the Rights of 
Citizenship, Legal Position of Women, 
White Slave Traffic, Races and Na- 
tionalities, Press, Finance, Revision 
of Constitution. The chairmen of the 
first two are American women, Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall and Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw. Baroness Olga von Besch- 
witz, of Germany, is at the head of the 
third; Mme. Avril dé Sainte-Croix of 
France of the fourth. Mrs. Willough- 
by Cummings of Canada is chairman 
of the Press Committee, which issues 
monthly bulletins of the great work 
being done by the National Councils 
of Women in all parts of the world. 


Among the delegates from the 
United States were Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, of the National Consumers’ 
League; Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 


president of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance; Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, president of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, and an 
officer in the National Peace Society; 
Mrs. Pauline Steinem. vice-president 
of the Ohio W: S. A., and member of 
the Toledo Schoo] Board; Mrs, Coon- 
ley Ward, of Chicago; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Grannis; Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, 
ex-president of the National Associa- 
tion of Colored Women and member 
of the District of Columbia School 
Board: Mrs. Kate Waller’ Barrett, 
president of the Florence Crittenden 
Mission, and vice-president of the U. 
S. National Council; Mrs. Samuel 
Jones, widow of Toledo's famous 
mavor; Mrs. Henry Risenberg of the 
Indianapolis Local Council; Mrs. Josie 
Nelson, treasurer of the U. S. Coun- 
cil; Miss Bina M. West, an officer of 
the Ladies of the Maccabees, and Mrs. 
Ida H. Harper. Every one of these 
representatives is a pronounced advyo- 
cate of woman suffrage, with possibly 
one exception. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
Miss Sybil Carter was 
denly ill on a railway train 
traveling from Woods Hole to her 
home in Yonkers, N. Y., Aug 27. She 
Was removed to a hotel in New Lon- 
don Ct., where she died the next 
morning. Miss Carter was for several 
years during the ‘80's a teacher of 
the New West Education Commission 
in Utah and represented that society 
effectively among Congregational 
churches. She afterwards’ entered 
the Episcopal Church and devoted her 
energies to missionary work for the 
Indians. The development of indus- 
tries among the Indian women formed 
an important part of her mission. She 
taught them to make beautiful lace 
and found a market for their work. 
She was a member of the Lake Mo- 
henk Indian Conference, where she 
will be much missed at the coming 
annual meeting, Oct. 20-25. 


sud- 
while 


taken 


Rev. Francis Tiffany died Sept. 3 
at his home in Cambridge, Mass. He 
was well known as Unitarian preach- 
er, college professor. author and lec- 
turer, and was over 81 years old. He 
was born at Baltimore, Md., Feb. 16, 
1827. As a lad he read extensively 
and showed promising powers. His 
preliminary education commleted, he 
entered Harvard Universitv, and 
graduated from that institution § in 
1847. 

Twelve vears of preaching and lec- 
turing followed. He was for a while 
settled at Springfield, Mass.. and sub- 
sequently at Yellow Springs, O. On 
Jan 1, 1864, Mr. Tiffany’s special ac- 
quirements called him to the profes- 
sorship of English literature and rhet- 
orice at Antioch College Ohio. A vear 
later he accepted the pastorate of the 
West Newton Unitarian Church, and 





with the exception of a few years de- 
voted to foreign travel, held the 
charge there until 1883. 

After his retirement to private life 
he continued to preach occasionally, 
and some of his best lectures were de- 
livered in the later period. In 1893 
he accompanied the late E. B. Has- 
kell in his tour around the world, and 
on his return wrote the book of trav- 
els entitled “The Goodly Frame, the 
Earth.” Other works written by him 
were “The Life of Dorothea Lynde 
Dix,”’ “Bird Bolts” and “The Life of 
Charles Francis Barnard.” 

For many years Mr. Tiffany wrote 
for the Boston Herald. He began his 
contributions in the seventies, and in 
the early eighties was writing edito- 
rially for the paper two or three ar- 
ticles a week. Mr. Tiffany continued 
these contributions up to last winter. 
His “sermonettes” appeared every 
week in the Sunday Herald until with- 
in a week of his illness. He also 
wrote for the Minneapolis “Bellman.” 
His articles, full of literary allusion, 
suffused with ethical purpose and 
with touches of humor, were widely 
read and admired 

Mr. Tiffany's intellectual gifts and 
amiable qualities brought lifelong 
friendships. He was the last of a 
famous group of men, which included 
John Weiss, W. J. Potter and David 
A. Wasson, all prominent in the 70s 
and 80s. 


Mr. Tiffany was an  over-modest 
man. He had so little self-assertion 
that his worth was not appreciated 


by the public. Had he possessed the 
faculty of putting himself forward, 
such as belongs to some men of less 
ability, he would have been much 
more widely known. Meanwhile he 
was one of the most patient, forbear- 
ing and helpful of men. 

Mr. Tiffany leaves four children. 
The two sons—Francis P. in St. Paul 
Minn., and Walter C. in Minneapolis— 
are both lawyers. Of the two daugh- 
ters, Mary A. Tiffany is a well known 
musician and teacher of music and 
Esther P.. Tiffany a magazine writer of 
much promise. Mr. Tiffany was a 
member of the Unitarian. the Exam- 
iner, and several other clubs. 

Not the least of his merits was his 


| 





hearty sympathy with women’s rights | 


demand for enfran- 
H. B. B. 


and with their 


chisement. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Illinois. 


Evanston, IIl., 
Editor Woman's Journal: 

John J. Jenkins, who was defeated 
for renomination to Congress from 
Wisconsin, is the man who, as chair- 
man of the judiciary committee in 
the lower house of Congress, was able 
to keep our suffrage measures from 
seeing the light of day. Various rea- 
sons are assigned for his defeat, but 
few remember how earnestly the suf- 
fragists worked last year to prevent 
his being chairman again. Now their 
reward is seen. ae 


Oregon. 





At the regular meeting of the State 
Equal Suffrage Association, held at 
the home of the president, Mrs. Abi- 
gail Scott Duniway, Aug. 29, it was 
decided to file the petitions for a ref- 
erendum vote in 1910, during State 
Fair week, if the friends at work in 
the outside counties do not ask for 
further time to get over their respec- 
tive districts. It was found, on in- 
specting the petitions on hand that 
30 of the 33 counties had already sent 
in certified signatures. More than the 
quota required to place the campaign 
upon its feet have been secured, and 
some of the officers favored no delay 
about opening the campaign, as or- 
ganizers are already at work, and it 
is intended to reorganize the State 
thoroughly by counties. 

The president explained to visiting 
members that so many objectious had 
been urged at the last election against 
“irresponsible voting’ as the reason 
given by business men for voting 
against suffrage for women, that the 
committee had taken the advice of 
men skilled in managing elections, 
and had decided to ask for one step 
at a time at the next election; hence 
the suffrage amendment now to be 


submitted contains only the following | 


clause: “It is expressly provided 
that no citizen who is a taxpayer shall 
be denied the right to vote on account 
of sex.” 

The president referred to many let- 
ters received from prominent men and 
women taxpayers, who heartily ap- 
prove the “one step at a time” plan 
adopted bv the association; and also 
manv words of cheer from women, not 
vet taxpayers, who say thev will no 
longer have any incentive to dodge 
the assessor if the amendment car- 
ries, as many of them are now doing. 
While this nhase of the movement was 
under discussion the president sub- 
mitted the following letter for con- 
sideration, which was highlv ap- 
rroved. The vote to send it to the 
newly annointed charter commission 
wes enthnsiastic and unanimous. 
Equal Suffrage Headquarters, 

1908. 

Petition to the Honorable Body, the 
Portland Charter Commission: 

Gentlemen:—The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Oregon State Equal Suf- 
frage Association respectfully requests 
your honorable body to insert in the 
proposed forthcoming charter for the 
city of Portland, as part of its article 


Aug. 
29 





on Privileges and Elections, a pro- 
vision, that, other qualifications being 


equal, no tax-paying citizen shall be! 


denied tne right to vote at any muni- 
cipal election on account of sex. Be- 
lieving, gentlemen, that you will dis- 
cern for yourselves the justice of this 
appeal, we offer no argument herein 
in support of our plea, preferring to 
rely on your adherence to the funda- 
mental principle of “No taxation with- 
out representation,” upon which all 
free and just government is founded. 
But, if, in your judgment, you should 
conclude to grant a few of the tax- 
paying women of Portland a hearing 
upon this question before your final 
vote is taken, we most respectfully 
request you to acquaint us with the 
day and date for such hearing, so we 
may have time to notify our speakers. 
Very respectfully, 

Yours for No Taxation Without Rep- 
resentation, and Equal Privileges to 
those who help bear the burdens of 
government. 

ABIGAIL SCOTT DUNIWAY, 
President. 

MYRTLE E. PEASE 
Corresponding Secretary. 

Many new names were added to the 
membership of the association, accom- 
panied by the annual fee of $1 per 
capita, Both men and women are 
joining the association, men being cor- 
dially welcomed on equal terms with 
their mothers and wives. 





California. 


Not Thanks, But Justice. 





“We don't want your thanks: we 
want justice.” This was the startling 
remark that was flung from the suf- 





frage portion of the gallery of Liberty 
Theatre, on the heads of the dele-| 
gates at the second session of the 
State Republican convention Aug. 28. 
Mrs. Agnes E. Pease of Utah was the 
hurler of this verbal missile and her | 
voice, strong and assured from her 
eight years’ experience as Republican 
delegate in a State where justice pre- 
vails, rang out above every conflicting 
sound. 

The earnest band of women who 
paraded their beliefs in the streets of 
Oakland were naturally disappointed 
when the committee on resolutions re- 
fused their appeal for an amendment 
that their cause might be placed be- 
fore the voters of the State. They 
went to the convention with a sense 
of injustice burning in their souls, 
but they did not know that the last 
straw was to be put upon them. 

Mrs. Pease to the Front. 


This last straw was the vote of 
thanks proposed from the floor by 
Frank Dominguez of Los Angeles. It 


was too much. The chairman of the 
convention began: 

“It has been proposed—— 

“Mr. Chairman!” cried Mrs. Pease. 
Pease. 

“That a vote of thanks 


. 


* contin- 





ued the chairman. 

“Mr. Chairman!” said Mrs. Pease, 
growing indignant in her voice. 

“Be ter,'eredl——”" continued the 


bland chairman, but it was never ten- 
dered. 

“Mr. Chairman,” articulated 
Pease, slowly and cuttingly, “we 
want your vote of thanks: we 
justice.” 

Thereupon 


Mrs. 
don't 
want 


wild. 
spec- 
Mrs. 


the house went 
Delegates, suffrage ladies and 
tators cheered and applauded 
Pease and her daring repudiation. 
Mrs. Pease !ndorsed. 
was really Mrs. Pease 
got the vote of thanks and that not 
from the Republican delegates, but 
from the ladies of the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. 

Immediately after the adjournment 
of the Republican State convention 
the State Central committee met at 
their headuarters in the Bacon build- 
ing, and Mrs. Kate Ames moved that 
the committee approve the action of 
Mrs. Agnes Pease, who had risen in 
the gallery and protested against the 
vote of thanks. She declared that 
they wanted “justice, not gallantry.” 
The motion carried unanimously. 

“IT move that the Equal Suffrage 
League sustain Mrs. Pease,” said Miss 
Kate Ames at the meeting of the 
State Central Committee, called by 
Mrs. Coffin at Oakland headquarters 
after the convention, “in her protest 


So it that 


against the vote of thanks tendered 
the ladies for their presence at the 
convention by the Republican dele- 


gates and in her refusal to take gal- 
lantry for justice.” This motion was 
adopted unanimously. 

A standing vote of thanks was also 
tendered Mrs. Pease to show the ap- 
proval of the league for her prompt 
action. 

Committee Condemned. 

Mrs. Agnes Ray of Oakland moved 
that a protest against the action of 
the members of the resolutions com- 
mittee of the Republican convention 
be sent to the press of the counties. 
Mrs. Elia S. Mitchell seconded the 
motion and it was carried. 

There was a spirit of determina- 
tion at the meeting. Injustice had 
been done, but the league had met it 
before and the ladies felt that in the 
main much had been gained. The one 
pleasant feature of the meeting was 
a vote of thanks tendered to the San 
Francisco and Oakland press. 

A. A. Denison of Oakland was ten- 
dered thanks for his assistance to the 
ladies before the resolutions commit- 
tee, 


Washington. 








The Misses Kangley of Washing- 


ton, who have been touring the State 
in an automobile distributing suffrage 
literature and securing the names of 
sympathizers, have lately climbed Mt. 
Rainier, and planted at the top a ban- 
ner bearing the words, “Votes for 
vw omen.” 

Seattle has an exceptionally nar- 
row-minded minister in Rev. M. A. 
Matthews. Not content with preach- 
ing sermons against equal rights for 
women, he uses such outrageously 
abusive language about the women 
who believe in suffrage that forty of 
the leading women of Seattle have 
just published a protest. It appears 
in the Seattle Times, and is as fot 
lows: 

“One's public utterances may be in- 
correctly reported, but the typewrit- 
ten matter of Dr. Matthews is presum- 
ably correctly published and some of 
the assertions of the sermon in the 
Times of Monday, if uncriticised and 
uncorrected, would result in gross 
misunderstanding and injustice in the 
minds of the unthinking or uninformed 
who may have heard or read them. 

Vociferous Vulgarity. 

“Dr. Matthews says: ‘Woman's 
position is in the home, and outside of 
it she is useless, cumbersome, dan- 
gerous, and undesirable. The efforts 
of a certain class who are clamoring 
for female privileges out in the field 
of masculine activities originated in 
the breasts of those who are desir- 
ous of destroying the home. The 
clamor for female suffrage is nothing 
less than an outburst of officious, 
offensive, vociferous vulgarity. Were 
its requests to be granted the State 
would be debauched, the home would 
be injured, womankind would suffer, 
and your daughters would need great- 
er protection.’ 

An Insult to Womanhood. 

“In view of the fact that five mil- 
lion self-respecting women of this 
country are supporting themselves by 
honest labor in various fields, the first 
statement is an insult to the woman- 
hood of the country who, from force 
of circumstances, and especially since 
the Civil War—for which they were 
in no way responsible—have been 
forced out into the business world to 
earn a living for themselves, and in 
thousands of cases, for the families 
left dependent upon them. Women 
are bravely toiling in honest labor 
everywhere, and the ‘prodigal daugh- 
ter’ whom Dr. Matthews depicts is not 
the working woman, but the thought- 
less and idle creature who scorns hon- 
orable work and allows herself to be- 
come a parasite upon her family or 
society. 

No Such Results. 

“As to the effect of equal suffrage 
upon the nation, the State, the family 
and the individual, no well-informed 
or thoughtful person need be told that 
in the four States where it prevails 
no such dire conditions as Dr. Mat- 
thews predicts exist.” 

The protest quotes the good record 
of Wyoming in regard to divorce, etc., 
and continues: 

“Colorado, which has given equal 
suffrage a trial of nearly fifteen years, 
shows largely by influence of its wo- 
men's vote some of the best laws af- 
fecting the home, the schools and 
child protection of any of the states 
of the Union. 

“We, therefore, not only working 
women, but women of the homes, pro- 
test in the name of honorable woman- 
hood, and hereby challenge’ Dr. 
Matthews to present proofs of his 
statements or that he desist from de- 
faming from his pulpit women who 
not only are contributing to the sup- 
port of the home, the schools, the 
church and the State, but who claim 
a right to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness, which can only 
mean the good of each and all, and to 
a voice in the making of the laws 
which govern them in every pursuit 
of life, whether it be in the sphere of 
the home, the larger activities abroad 
or in whatever path they may choose, 
or stress of circumstances or need 
may lead them.” 

Two lists of signatures are append- 
ed, one “representing the home” and 
the other “women of business.” The 
signatures follow: 


Representing the Home—Mrs. Sarah 
Pratt Carr, Mrs. Elizabeth R. Mack- 
intosh, Mrs. J. T. Ronald, Mrs. David 
T. Mitchell Mrs. Harry L. Raser, Mrs. 
William P. Harper, Mrs. M. J. Love- 
less, Mrs. J. H. Allen, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wardall, Mrs. Harriet M. Parkhurst, 
Mrs. C. M. Miller, Mrs. E. F. Taylor, 
Mrs. Anna B. Meyer, Mrs. Homer M. 
Hill, Mrs. Ellen S. Leckenby, Miss E. 
Inez Denny, Mrs. H. M. Chittenden. 


Women of Business—Dr. Sarah 
Kendall. Miss Winona Bailey, Mrs. L-. 
W. McCoy, Miss Alice M. Lord, the 
Lamb Sisters Dr. Lillian C. Irwin, 
Miss Margaret Hughes, Dr. Maud 
Parker, Mrs. M. L. Knettle, Mrs. Anna 
W. Scott, Margaret W. Bayne, Mrs. 
M. King, Dr. M. A. Downer, Miss Effie 
McGonagle, Miss Josephine Tabor, Dr. 
Mary Mars, Miss Emma Shumway, 
Mrs. Arthur Shepard, Dr. Sarah Dean, 
Dr. Harriet J. Clark, Miss Elizabeth 
Virtue. 

In Dublin, Ireland, women 
elected as poor law guardians. 
and Mrs. Haslem, who were at the 
head of the Ireland division in the 
great suffrage procession in London, 
are both more than 80 years old but 
vigorously walked the entire three 
miles. 





are 
Mr. 
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WORK-A-DAY FAITH. 
By Frederick Langbridge. 
Dost wonder, seeing Hope accorded 
place 
Among the holy three 
Deming she wrongeth with her buxom 
face 
Her white-robed company? 


Hope is Faith’s very self in common 
weed 
And work-a-day employ, 
Who, while she bustleth 
household need, 
Singeth for heart’s own joy. 


o'er some 





FRIENDS OF RUSSIA’S FREEDOM. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Woman's Journal has vroven ii- 
self a friend of Russia's struggle for 
and has ever extended a 

welcome to the revolutionisis 
come to our shores, either 15 
or to enlist our sympathies 
for their cause. It is therefore wiih 
confidence that I appeal to your read- 
ers to their influence in behalf 
of another victim of the Czar’s bloody 
regime. 

Jan Janoff Pouren is a Russian revo- 
lutionist who took part in the revolt 
of the Baltic Provinces two years ago. 
When this brave uprising of a people 
driven to despair by cruel oppression 
was beaten down by the military pow- 
er of the Russian government, Pouren. 
with many others, fled and found shel- 
ter in this free republic. But the 
agents of the Czar, determined that 
no victim should escape, hunted 
Pouren out of his place of refuge, 
where he had ever since been quiet- 
ly earning his living as a _ peaceful 
resident of this country, and demand- 
ed his extradition on the ground that 
he was not a political offender but a 
criminal. This claim is false, and 
based upon evidence manufactured by 
the tools of Russian despotism. The 
“crimes” of which Pouren is accused 
were political offences. Pouren is a 
revolutionist. He is no more a crim- 


freedom, 
warm 
who 

fugitives 


use 


inal than Alladdin or Tschaikowsky, 
or than the venerable Count Leo 
Tolstoy, who only recently, and al- 


most at death's door, raised his voice 
in « mighty protest against Russian 
outrages. 

And yet United States 
sioner Shields has ordered 
extradition. He bases his decision 
upon the extradition treaty between 
President Cleveland and Alexander 
lll. But at the time when that un- 
fortunate treaty was concluded there 
was no Russian revolution, and nei- 
ther the American people nor the gov- 
ernment ever intended that this treaty 
should include political refugees. 

One of our noblest American tra- 
ditions is that men who have strug- 
gled in despotic countries for the 
overthrow of tyrannical government 
should find a safe abode upon Ameri- 
ean soil. If, therefore, Commissioner 
Shield’s decision is upheld, if Pouren 
is returned to the clutches of the 
Czar’s government to be tortured and 
butchered, as thousands of Russia’s 
noblest men and women have been 
in recent years, we, the citizens of 
the United States, shall be desecrat- 
ing the memory of our revolutionary 
fathers who fought and died for that 
same devotion to the cause of liberty 
for which the Russian revolutionists 
are fighting and dying today. Pouren 
must not be surrendered. The Ameri- 
can people can prevent it if they 
choose. Public opinion only needs to 
be sufficiently aroused to the grave 
importance of this President 
Roosevelt has the power to overrule 
the order of his commissioner and set 
Pouren at liberty. He will do it if 
a million-voiced protest from the 
American people calls his attention to 
the outrage about to be committed, 
and appeals to him to spare our na- 
tion this disgrace. 

Let our progressive women's clubs 
take up this cause. Let them adopt 
resolutions, circulate petitions, and 
have their secretaries forward them 
to Washington. Let individual women 
write to the daily papers and maga- 
zines. Let us give this case the wid- 
est possible publicity. In the name of 
justice, freedom and all humanity, let 
us prevent the extradition of Jan 
Janoff Pouren! 

META L. STERN, Treas., 
410 W. 154th St., New York City. 

We heartily this appeal. 
Mr. James B. Reynolds recently told 
the present writer that he had inves- 
tigated the evidence against Pouren. 
and that it bore all the earmarks oi 
having been largely manufactured by 
the Russian police. He said he did 
not see how it would be possible to 
extradite the man, in the face of the 


Commis- 
Pouren’s 


ease. 


endorse 


lacts, 

It is notorious that the Russian gov- 
ernment has over and over again tried 
to secure from different countries the 
extradition of political offenders on 
trumped-up charges of their being 
commen criminals, and that it sticks 
at nothing in the way of perjury and 
forged evidence to get them back into 
its power. It is also a matter of com- 
mon notoriety that no one accused 
of political disaffection has any chance 
of a fair trial in Russia. The cases 
of Nicholas Tchaykovsky and Mrs. 








Catherine Breshkovsky, so much be- 
loved in America, who are still lan- 
guishing in prison without being able 
to secure a trial, are yet fresh in our 
minds. It has also been proved that 
the Russian government subiects po- 
litical prisoners to torture to try to 
urge avowals from them. No request 
from Russia for extradition should 
be granted without the most search- 
ing investigation. The presumption 
is always against the demand. 
A... 





CONVERTED IN COLORADO, 


Among the women in England who 
are proud to be classed as suffragettes 
is Miss Effie Gibbs, sister of Mrs. 
Richard Brackenbury, 1690 Quince 
Denver. Miss Gibbs visited 
in Denver just before the present suf- 
frage campaign started in England, 
and made a study of the operations 
of woman suffrage in Colorado. She 
became convinced of the justice of the 
ballot for women, went back to Eng- 
land and plunged into the heat of the 
fray. 

Miss Gibbs’ ardor led her where so 
many of her sisters had preceded and 
followed her, to a London jail. In a 
recent letter to her sister she writes 
interestingly of her experiences in 
serving a five weeks’ sentence for at- 
tempting to effect an entrance into 
the House of Commons and force ac- 
tion on the woman's enfranchisement 
bill. 

Miss Gibbs was arrested while wait- 
ing, With many other suffragettes, an 
opportunity to enter the House of 
Commons by the members’ private 
door. She describes her and 
subsequent events as follows: 

“We were close to the door, where 


street, 


arrest 


only two or three policemen were 
standing but before we could rush 
the door they had sprung up like 


mushrooms in every direction till ihe 
place was literally swarming. Then 
began a silent struggle, we pushing 
forward, they flinging us back. There 
Was no screaming, no fighting, just 
a pressing forward. 

“At last we were arrested, and were 
thankful to get into the police court 
and rest. After tea was sent in we 
had recitations to help pass the time. 
At 10 o'clock p. m. we were allowed 
to go home and have our last com- 
fortable night for five weeks. Next 
day at 10 we had all to be at the 
Westminster police court. At last the 
first one to be arrested was called 
into court and soon reappeared with 
rathé2’ disheartening news. ‘Six 
weeks in the second division.’ 

“As soon as we were convicted we 
were taken to another part of the 
building and locked into a long pass- 
age with cells opening out of it. At 
length ‘Black Maria’ was ready and 
we were crammed in and driven off. 
The drive seemed endless, but at last 
I saw before us a huge, frowning 
stone archway. Underneath this we 
were driven, iron gates clanged to be- 
hind us, and we were in ‘chokee’ at 
last. 

“We were locked up in separate 
cells, badly lighted, very cold and 
more than dreary. I grew dreadfully 
chilly, and the thirty-eight days loom- 
ing before me seemed more like 
thirty-eight vears. Presently the door | 
Was pushed open and a loaf of bread 
six ounces in weight. and a tin of | 
cocoa With grease flakes floating on 
the top were thrust inside. My first 
prison meal! The bread was bitter 
and harsh, and I could not get much 
down. 

“The prison 





clothes were the fol- 
lowing: A vest enormously wide, of 
the coarsest flannel; knickers, ditto; |, 
flannel petticoat, tremendouslv full 
and heavy: a linsev-woolsev petticoat: 
a green serge skirt of truly frightful 
shape; bodice ditto, with one button at 
the neck and kent in place at the 
waist by a coarse blue and_ white 
check apron; stockings enormous in 
the foot and short in the leg: shoes 
indescribably ghastly, and, lastly. a 
little white cap tied under the chin 
with strings.” 

After describing the furnishing of 
her cell in detail, Miss Gibbs con- 
tinued: 

“That first night was fairly awful. 
Everything felt so harsh and hard and 
smelt so horrid that it was appalling 
to think what a long time there was 


ahead. 
“Here is the programme of our 
days: Up at 5.45; roll up bed and 


covers and place them neatly on shelf; 
put up bed boards against wall; let out 
of your cell to get fresh water and 
take in pail and serubbing brush for 
morning clean; 7 o'clock, breakfast, 
six ounces of brown bread, one pint 
hot milk and a piece of butter which 
with care, lasts all three meals; 8.15, 
chapel, a long précession through cor- 
ridors, with wardresses glaring at 
you every few yards. All the suffrag- 
ettes sat apart from the other prison- 
ers in a wing of the chancel.” 
Although many of the cvffragettes 
are high-bred women, the rigors of 
jail life have for them no terrors. 
They are fighting for what thev be- 
lieve is right, and are willing to go 
to jail, if necessary, to convince the 
government that they desire political 
freedom.—Denver (Col.) Daily News. 





AN ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION. 


The London Daily Chronicle of Au- 
gust 24 says: 

Early London witnessed an unprece- 
dented street spectacle on Saturday 
morning; a team of ladies in white 
with green sashes, harnessed to a 
landau in which two released suffra- 
gists were seated, and surrouuded by 
an enormous throng. 

Mrs. Leigh and Miss Ethel New 
were the ladies in the landau. They 
had served their sentence of two 
months’ imprisonment in the third di- 
vision for breaking Mr. Asquith’s win- 
dows in Downing street. 

A thousand members of the Women's 
Social and Political Union met them 
at the prison gates with the landau 
and four brakes, accompanied by a 
band, in spite of dreary weather. 
When the gates of Holloway opened, 
and the released prisoners emerged, 
a great crowd raised hearty cheers. 
Miss New came suuning out gleefully; 
Mrs. Leigh was content with a walk. 
Their sympathizers overwhelmed them 
with embraces and bouquets of flow- 
ers. Then they were escorted in tri- 
umph to the landau, the horses were 
taken out, and the women dragged 
the carriage the whole way from the 
prison to Queen's Hall—no mean test 
of physical endurance. The remain- 
der of the party followed in the 
brakes. The attracted crowds, mainly 
sympathetic, surrounded the _ pro- 
cession, 

At the Queen's Hall another crowd 
waited, and the band played the 
“Marseillaise.”” The heroines of the 
morning were entertained to break- 
fast, over which Miss Christabel Pank- 


hurst presided. Mrs, Pankhurst, in 
her welcome to the prisoners, said 


they had had a very hard time and 
had been treated with the greatest 
severity. She did not know how 
Cabinet Ministers could go off for holi- 
days and divertisement and callously 
leave in prison women who were do- 
ing more to serve the nation than all 
the Cabinet put together. (Cheers.) 
People who were so astounded at what 


they did had never understood the 
pure devotion to their cause which 
actuated them. Times like stone- 


throwing times were the whitest mo- 
ments of their lives. 

Miss New, in answer, hoped that 
the next time she went to Holloway 
she would have earned her imprison- 
ment better. She had obtained a 
Shakespeare from the prison library, 
and had taken as her motto. “Out of 
the nettle danger we pluck the 
flower safety.”” The longer their | 
sentences the more determined they 
became. All the prisoners still in 
Holloway and not to be released for 
another month sent brave messages. 
(Cheers.) 

After breakfast the procession was | 
re-formed, and the landau with the 
prisoners was again drawn by its team 
of ladies through Oxford street to 
Clement's Inn, to the wonderment of 
the shopping community. In the af- 
ternoon a body of the members visited 
the Crystal Palace to carry on propa- 
ganda work among the co-operators. 








PLANTED SUFFRAGE BANNER. | 


To plant the banner, “Votes for 
Women,” on the highest peak in the 
State is an ambition worthy of the ar- 
dent young suffragists who performed 
this feat this month, says the Seattle 
(Wash.) Sunday Times of Aug. 23. 
The Kangley sisters, formerly of Col- | 
orado, where “votes for women” is al- 
fact, are well 


ready an established 


of the radical demands which women 
are making the world around. 

The storm was rising and they has- 
tily made the descent of the moun- 
tain, carrying their precious banner 
safely back to camp. They declare 
that they will take it up again an- 
other year and plant it in the crater. 

H. B. B. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

A paper in the September Century 
on “The early life of Robert Fulton” 
is by Alice Crary Sutcliffe, a great- | 
granddaughter of the inventor. Miss 
Crary had been intrusted by the Ful- 
ton family with the preparation of a 
volume which will be, virtually, a new 
presentation of this famous man, who, | 
as painter and inventor, doubly chal- 
lenges the attention of his compatri- 
ots. Researches have discovered a 
number of new portraits of and by 
Fulton, and have brought to light 
new material in regard to his whole 
career. 

Quite the most interesting bit in the 
alluring pages of the September St. 
Nicholas is the story of how that dear- 
est of all children’s classics, “Alice in | 
Wonderland,” came to be written 
told by Helen Marshall Pratt. It is a} 
charming tale of the friendship of a 
quiet, reserved bookish young lecturer | 
at Christ Church College, Oxford. and) 
of three dear children, daughters of 
the dean of the cathedral. 

The N. Y. Independent for Sept. 3 | 
contains a poem not before published | 
written by John Greenleaf Whittier | 
on the occasion of the sailing of the | 
Quaker missionaries, Eli and Sibyl | 
Jones. who had charge in Palestine of | 
schools endorsed by the Society of | 
Friends. 

| 

A “College Woman's Evening” will | 
be one of the features of the con-| 
vention of the National American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, to be held 
in Buffalo, Oct. 15 to 21. 


In France women who are the cut- 
ters of precious stones, get about 
$1.80 a day. This is the highest wage 
paid women of that country, while the 
lowest wage, 60 cents, is paid to 
dressmakers. There are 14 000,000 | 
adult women in France and they are 
just beginning to realize their need 
of political enfranchisement from an | 
industrial standpoint. 


Eighty-nine persons, including three | 
women, recently took the examination 


for postal clerks at Buffalo. Miss 
Mary Pfann attained the highest 
grade, 89.70. Of the women appli- 


cants, 100 per cent. were successful; 
or 


of the men 35 per cent. only. 


The hideous roll of death sentences 
in Russia continues. The record for. 
one day, August 19, was thirty-six. 
The Russian newspapers have ceased | 
to publish statistics of this kind, in 
order to maintain their circulation in 
the provincial cities, where the pub- 
lication of death sentences is prohibit- 
ed. This regulation does not apply 


| to St. Petersburg or Moscow, but the 


papers, because of their out of town 
circulation. have to eliminate any ref- 
erence to these matters. 


Mrs. Catt makes the startling and 
somewhat melancholy prophecy that 
twenty years from now, unless the 
women secure national suffrage mean- 
while. it will be a case of the hope- 
lessiy illiterate men making laws for | 
the correspondingly educated women. 


The Greenville (S. C.) News has a 
good editorial on woman suffrage. Af- 
ter saving that Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 


has much the better of Mrs. Hum- 
know ‘oughout the State for their , . . . : | 
known throughout th ~galleeg "| phrey Ward in their recent argu- 
generous efforts in behalf of women, | ment—a point on which the Ameri- 
and they have now distinguished|can papers pretty generally agree— 


themselves by carrying the slogan of 
their cause to a higher point than it 
ever was carried before. 

At Paradise Valley, 
Kangley girls were camping recently, 
their with its 
great “Votes for 
Women,” their tent, 
was one of 
mountain, dividing the 
the Sluiskin Falls and Lake Tatoosh. 
The banner attracted so much atten- 
tion that when they prepared to make 
the ascent of Mount Rainier they de- 
termined to carry it with them to the 
top. 

It is no small matter to carry an 
extra five pounds up the mountain, as 
anyone will testify who has made the 
climb, but the four sisters relieved 
each other at frequent intervals and 
stuck to the task right “manfully.” 

By leaving Paradise Vailey very 
early in the morning they were able 
to round Gibraltar well before noon. 
But when they reached the last point 
of rocks known as “Camp-No-Camp,” 
and began the long trudge over the 
dome of snow the weather became 
threatening. Two hours later a dan- 
gerous blizzard overtook them and 
their guide insisted on turning back. 
But there, on the dome of the moun- 
tain, in the driving snow, they un- 
furled their suffrage banner, and 
planting it with alpenstocks, called on 
the guide and the camera and the con- 
servative old mountain to take notice 


where’ the 


attractive 
red-lettered banner, 


quarters, 


stretched before 
the show places on the 


honors with 





the News adds: “We are accustomed 
to think that this movement will nev- 
er gain headway in the South. This 
section clings to the ideals which our 
forefathers cherished and woman is 
on a pedestal far above the maddening 
crowd and the scramble for office. But 
we have already admitted woman to 
the arts and trades, which could not 
be tolerated in a former generation. 
Who can say that even conservative 
South Carolina will not recant, when 
the women demand the ballot?” 

In the Congress of the American 
Association of Opticians were many 
women delegates. They are foremost 
in making the study of sight an ex-| 
act science and carry into their work, 
it is said, an enthusiasm which wins | 
the admiration of men in the profes- 
sion. Several optical companies whol- 
ly controlled by women are prosper- 
ing in the west, and they are special- | 
izing in glasses for women’s and chil- | 
dren’s use. Their success proves the | 
ever-broadening field for women who | 
work. 


HUMOROUS. 


Passenger: “Do you seamen often 
see the sea serpent?” 

Captain: “Only when we're ashore 
and off duty, sir.”—Judge. 


A man is known by the company be 
keeps away from.—Philadelphia 
Record. 


Maud—“Do you believe in vaccina- 
tion?” Bessie—‘Rather. It kept my 
sister from playing the piano nearly a 
week.”’—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“Will you fly with me?” “Certainly, 
George,” said the practical girl, “If 
you have perfected a really dirigible 
airship.’"—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


A small fresh-air boy sat beside the 
farmer's wife, who was plucking a 
chicken. He watched the operation 
gravely for some time. Then he said: 

“Do ye take off their clothes every 
night, loidy? ” 


Little Tommy Whacken was taken 
by his mother to choose a pair of 
knickerbockers. His choice fell on a 
pair which bore a eard stating, 
“These can’t be beaten.’’-—The Sacred 
Heart Review. 


“Good heavens!” exclaimed the doc- 
tor when he had reached the bedside, 
“has he been playing football?’ 

“No,” replied the sufferer’s mother, 
“I'm glad to say it’s not as bad as 
that. He was. merely run over by a 
switch engine.”’—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 


An Irishman was arraigned before 
a police court judge on a charge of as- 
sault and battery. 

“Are you guilty or not guilty?” 
asked the clerk. The prisoner replied, 
“How can I tell until I hear the evi- 
dence?’—Green Bag. 





Bishop Potter told the following 
story upon himself: “I was a speaker 
at a meeting held by an organization 
of which a woman is the president. I 
inquired of Mrs. N., with the idea of 
being facetious, ‘How many long- 
winded speakers will there be at this 
meeting, madam?’ ‘You are the only 
one,’ she replied charmingly.” 


Landlady’s son (addicted to nickel 
literature): “Say, pardner, wnhat’s 
meant by ‘stand by to repel board- 
ers’?” 

Mr. Newcome (sadly eyeing his des- 
sert): “Stewed prunes!”’—Judge. 

The Patient: “Doctor, I can’t pay 
you no money, while I ain’t got none 
a’ready? Vill you dake it oud in 
trade?” 

The Dentist: “Well, I might con- 
sider that. What’s your business?” 

The Patient: “I lead a leedle Choi- 
man hand. Ve'll come saroundt und 
serenade you effry nighd for a mont’ 
yet.”—Cleveland Leader. 





Those Montanans who woke up an 
evangelist several hours after he 
preached a fervent sermon on the 
Crucifixion and demanding of him to 
know “what direction them 4d ad 
Jews took” have been matched by a 
chap in Lubeck. While Nesdemona 
was being properly strangled during 
a performance of “Othello” at a thea- 
tre in Lubeck a man rose in the pit, 
his face purple with rage, and aimed 
a revolver at Othello. After he had 
been disarmed he explained that he 
had come to the theatre for the first 
time in his life. and was possessed of 
too chivalrous a spirit to see a wom- 
an murdered before his eyes!—Boston 
Transcript. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


FARM OR HOUSE WORK. Armenian of 26, 
sneaking English, and his wife, who speaks it a 
little, want work, in a house or on a farm, or 
anywhere that they can make themselves use- 
ful. They have a baby 6 months old. Address 
John Girazian, 78 Stanlake St., Boston. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Lessons Exchanged. 

A gentleman speaking French would like to 
give French lessons in exchange for literary 
assistance in English (correcting written exer- 
cises, etc.) Address, L. V., Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, Boston, Mass. 


GLOUCESTER AND CAPE ANN 


Round trip 75c. Central 
North Wharf, Foot State st. Ble- 
vated stairs. Week days, 106 
A. M., 2 P. M; leave Glouces- 











Shore ter 2.15 P. M.’ Sundays leave 
Boston 10.15 A. M.; leave 

Route Gloucester 3.15 P. M. Muste. 

——— E. S. MERCHANT, Mgr. 


B. & G. 8. 8. Co. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 
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Miss M. 


F.. Fisk 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
322 BOYLSTON STREET 
Opposite Arlington St. 


Is a most attractive place for Ladies’ Waists, Gloves, 
Neckwear, Veils and Belts. 





18 Qc, 
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